THE FOUR GEORGES
knelt to the King on entering his chamber. The aristo-
cracy, both new and old, also travelled in a great deal of
state, and it was rare for a nobleman or a bishop to visit
a country town save in a carriage and four.1 The im-
provement in the means of communication was beginning
to have its influence on manners, for so excellent was the
system of coaches in the reign of George IV that all classes
were commencing to use them, while the custom of having
meals served in one's own apartments at an inn was
giving place to the communal repast in the coffee-room.
Still, that great leveller, the railway, was only in its
earliest stages when the First Gentleman died.
Outward behaviour was still a great deal more rigid
than it was later to become. Chatham, for instance, never
in any circumstances allowed a permanent official to be
seated in his presence, and he summoned his subordinates
to his room as he would a footman, by ringing a bell. We
have already noted the delight of Nelson at the conde-
scension of Pitt in seeing him to his carriage. Canning
was the first Foreign Secretary to relax somewhat the
existing regulations, since he substituted a messenger for
the bell, and did not require secretaries to remain standing
except on official occasions. Yet in many ways there was
what more recent generations would describe as an utter
lack of formality. It would be difficult to imagine one of
His Majesty's ambassadors or ministers to-day wrapping
up a parcel in a letter to the Foreign Office, yet on one
occasion Canning had to reprove the minister at Lisbon
for the objectionable practice of packing tea in his official
despatches, as well as for his "slovenly penmanship".
Nevertheless, it would be an insult to the memory of
1 cf. Leckj, W. E. H.: A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Vol.
VII, pp. 182-183.
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